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We must follow Christianity throughout all its changing historic forms, in 
order that in the great school of time we may learn what is the permanent 
principle in the midst of its variations, the abiding truth which outlives all 
change (p. 283). 

From the author's summary of results we can quote only his general 
conclusion : 

Christianity, as modern Christian thought understands it, is the religion 
of divine sonship and human brotherhood revealed and realized through Jesus 
Christ. As such it is the fulfilment and completion of all earlier forms of 
religion, and the appointed means for the redemption of mankind through 
the realization of the kingdom of God. Its central figure is Jesus Christ, who 
is not only the revelation of the divine ideal for man, but also, through the 
transforming influence which he exerts over his followers, the most powerful 
means of realizing that ideal among men. The possession in Christ of the 
supreme revelation of God's love and power constitutes the distinctive mark 
of Christianity, and justifies its claim to be the final religion (p. 309). 

As a study preparatory to the work of the Christian theologian, this 
is a book of great interest and value. It canvasses a range of funda- 
mental questions with regard to which theology has commonly been 
too neglectful, or too indefinite. It belongs'to the literature of funda- 
mental theology ; it is a study of the "previous questions." In clear- 
ness and felicity of style, in strong grasp of the questions in hand, and 
in wide and critical acquaintance with the requisite sources of informa- 
tion, the book is a model. Every page reveals the thoroughly trained 
theologian. The frequent footnotes and bibliographies are especially 
valuable. The work purports to be but an outline, and one frequently 
feels that the discussions are too brief ; but it is a clear outline, and one 
may hope that, on the general basis which he has here laid, Professor 
Brown will yet erect a more elaborate superstructure. 

George B. Stevens. 
Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 



The Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel. By Lor an D. 
Osborn, Ph.D. Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1903. 
Pp. xxvi + 253. $1.50, net. 

This book naturally falls into two parts. The first part is occupied 
with an account of the recovery of the gospel — a recovery made 
necessary because of its obscuration or perversion (or both) by theology 
and ecclesiasticism. This account involves historical inquiry into the 
origin and real nature of the gospel, and into the various theological 
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and ecclesiastical developments which resulted both in obscuring the 
primitive Christian facts and truths, and in taking Christianity out of 
sympathetic relations with modern culture. 

The work is done with clearness and vigor, though necessarily with 
exceeding brevity. The author shows the early change of Christianity 
by the influence of developing ecclesiasticism, which was a distinct 
departure from the simplicity of Jesus, and by the influence of Greek 
thought, which seized upon the primary facts of the gospel and incor- 
porated them in a philosophical system in which Jesus was " identified 
with the ruling conception of contemporary Greek philosophy, that of 
the Logos" (p. 65). The process is briefly sketched from Irenaeus to 
Origen, and from Origen to the Protestant Reformation. 

In the ecclesiastical development the individual believer was lost in 
the organization — the church. In the theological development a 
philosophical God was substituted for the Father of Jesus. " After three 
centuries of philosophical manipulation, there emerged a metaphysical 
tri-personal God Jesus' tender, loving, watchful Father had dis- 
appeared from theological Christianity" (p. 65). The theological 
eclipse of the gospel inevitably brought a moral eclipse. The leader- 
ship of the Spirit "was superseded by the authority of impersonal 
tradition." 

The beginning of recovery dates from the Lutheran Reformation. 
But the process was not completed, because the Protestant church, 
while breaking with the Roman ecclesiasticism, still held on to the 
Grseco- Latin theology. Thus there came another eclipse of the gospel, 
notwithstanding "a popular reopening of the Bible." The author 
justly says: "Properly speaking, the sixteenth-century Reformation 
was not a theological reformation ; or, at most, it was such only inci- 
dentally. Primarily it was a practical reform of ecclesiastical abuses. 
In other words, it was the reformation of the Roman element in con- 
temporary Christianity" (p. 68). He might have added that, even 
thus, it was incomplete, as indeed, it must have been, since theology 
is seldom entirely separated from a form of organization and worship. 

In the present time there is a scientific reopening of the Bible, and 
this is compelling a thorough revision, or rather reconstruction, of 
theology. The scientific spirit, once awakened, penetrated the religious 
field, and, by its work on the literary sources, it undermined the 
foundations of the theological structure. As the author puts it: "The 
new study cut back of the entire stream of dogmatic development, and 
began de novo to work upon the sources" (p. 90). 
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This brief sketch gives but a faint idea of a very excellent piece of 
work. The author has crammed a few pages with the well-digested 
results of wide reading and patient thinking. It must be said that 
Part I is much the more interesting and valuable portion of the book. 
In Part II the author shows that he has not fully accomplished his own 
emancipation ; and often the old theology peeps out under the guise of 
a fresh and ardent phraseology. This should not surprise us. The 
reconstruction of theology must take up into its interpretation of God 
and the world and man, in their mutual relations, the entire content of 
modern scientific thought. It must take up also all the assured results 
of criticism on the sacred texts. Just at this point Dr. Osborn fails, 
apparently, to discriminate between the historical (and therefore the 
theological) value of the synoptics, on the one hand, and of the fourth 
gospel, on the other. His restatement is deeply influenced by the 
Johannine thought, which, whatever its merit from the view-point of 
edification, is at a wide remove from both the facts and the atmosphere, 
and therefore from the implications, of the synoptics. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to expect an adequate restatement of the 
Christian gospel yet ; but Dr. Osborn's essay is a brave and vigorous 
attempt. His statement is undeniable that "not only is it true that 
Christianity has a right to restatement, but it is further true that such 
restatement is absolutely obligatory whenever conditions have made the 
old statements obsolete. Such a time has come" (p. 176). If he has 
not been entirely successful, he has at least made an earnest endeavor 
in the right direction. His book should have a wide reading by 
laymen as well as ministers. Many things are said here which greatly 
need to be said, and they are said clearly and strongly. 

Philip Stafford Moxom. 
South Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 



The Religious Sense in Its Scientific Aspect. By Grenville 
Macdonald, M.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
1903. Pp. xvi + 243. 

Three lectures, delivered before students in King's College, Lon- 
don, have been padded by the printers' art to form a book of double 
the needed size. This mode of getting money under false pretenses 
might be condoned, were the book valuable in showing ministers the 
origins of the religious sense, or in revealing to scientific men a reli- 
gious significance in phenomena with which they are familiar. The 
author's thesis is that "the religious sense is an inheritance from mighty 



